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BITLIS AND ARMENIAN HISTORIES 


Robert W. Thomson 


The Transmission of Armenian Histories 
in Manuscript Form 


The title of this essay refers to “Histories” in the plural. It is not 
my intention to consider the history of Bitlis as an Armenian town 
or its place in the cultural life of Armenians over many centuries. 
Rather, I wish to take advantage of the importance of Bitlis as 
a center of manuscript production to draw attention to several 
related points of significance. Many of the classic Armenian his- 
torical works of earlier times were recopied here, especially in 
the seventeenth century at the Monastery of Saint John the Bap- 
tist (Surb Hovhannes Mkrtich or Surb Karapet). More signifi- 
cantly, several texts have survived only because of the interest 
of one of its abbots in collecting the famous works of classical 
Armenian literature. Bitlis was by no means the most famous 
center of Armenian scholarship over the last millennium, so its 
rather fleeting importance in the seventeenth century points to 
the unpredictable nature of the survival of Armenian texts. In what 
follows I shall discuss two major points: Bitlis as a link in the 
chain of the transmission of Armenian histories from the fifth 
century to the present and the almost chance survival of some 
specific writings.’ 

One example will serve as an introduction. Few persons are 
more deservedly famous in Armenian history than Mashtots, the 


i Important earlier studies are Nerses Akinian, Bagheshi dprotse, 1500-1704 [The 
School of Baghesh, 1500-1704] (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1952); and Hamazasp 
Oskian (Voskian), Vaspurakan-Vani vankere [The Monasteries of Vaspurakan- Van], 
vol. 3 (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1947), pp. 896-914. 
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inventor of the Armenian script. His leadership transformed not 
only the Armenian Church but the whole cultural life of his 
country. His life and activity were described by one of his pupils, 
Koriun (Koriwn), whose biography of the master is probably the 
earliest original work in Armenian literature. This short Life of 
Mashtots (Vark Mashtotsi), which runs to only forty pages in the 
critical edition by Manuk Abeghyan, has of course been published 
often and translated into many languages.” 

The question does arise, however, whether the text we con- 
fidently read in our printed editions accurately reflects what 
Koriun wrote more than fifteen centuries ago. In the first place, 
we do not possess the original manuscript, that is, Koriun’s 
autograph text which was used as the basis for all later copies. 
Although excerpts survive in manuscripts of the fourteenth 
century, the first complete text of this Life is found as the last 
item in a manuscript copied at Bitlis in 1672. It is probably an 
addition, even later than that date. Furthermore, all other known 
manuscripts derive from that copy, which is now in the Mate- 
nadaran in Erevan as MS 2639. If the library at Bitlis had burned 
down—and we all know how much destruction was wrought on 
Armenian buildings and treasures over the centuries—we would 
only know of Koriun’s Life of Mashtots through extracts. 

Second, twelve hundred years from Koriun’s time down to 
1672 is a long time. Maybe, as scribes copied the text from older 
examples, they inadvertently made mistakes. Possibly, even whole 
pages got out of order. Certainly the Life of Mashtots, as we have 
it, is rather confused in its chronology. The famous Mekhitarist 
scholar, Nerses Akinian—who was rather given to extreme solu- 
tions to problems with texts—proposed a complete reordering of 
the chapters of this biography.’ He has not been widely followed, 
but at least he taught us to be cautious in taking the text com- 
pletely at face value. 





? Koriun [Koriwn], Vark Mashtotsi [The Life of Mashtots], ed. Manuk Abeghyan 
(Erevan: Haypethrat, 1941). It has been reprinted, with an introduction by Krikor 
Maksoudian and the English translation by Bedros Norehad, in the Classical Arme- 
nian Text Reprint Series by Caravan Books (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1985). 

3 Nerses Akinian, “Patmutiun Varuts S. Mashtots Vardapeti: Knnutiun ev bnagir” 
[History of the Life of the Vardapet St. Mashtots: Investigation and Text], in Mkhitar 
Tonagirk [Mkhitar Festschrift], being vol. 63 of Handes Amsorya (1949): 171-320. 
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Third, a shorter version of the same biography is known from 
earlier manuscripts. But this is not the original version. It is a 
rewriting of Koriun’s text with certain changes introduced and 
with many omissions and abbreviated passages. Such a divergent 
text is clearly not due to simple scribal errors but is the product 
of a deliberate re-edition or revision. I hasten to add that the 
‘reworking of Koriun was done much earlier than the seventeenth 
century and not in Bitlis, as it was known to Movses Khorenatsi.* 
But, since the example of Koriun is not unique, in our assessment 
of the importance of Bitlis for the copying and survival of 
Armenian histories, we must also keep an eye open for possible 
revisions of the texts. 


The Early History of Bitlis and Its Scholars 


We first hear of Bitlis in the Armenian Ashkharhatsoyts or 
Geography. This was written in the early seventh century, perhaps 
in the 630s, and describes Armenia as it was after the treaty of 
591, which divided the country into Persian and Byzantine spheres 
of influence. This is another text of which there are two versions 
or recensions. Only the longer, original version mentions Bitlis—in 
Armenian, Baghesh—calling it a fortress (berd) in the province 
of Bznunik, which is at the western end of Lake Van.” A genera- 
tion or so later, the history attributed to Sebeos refers to Baghesh 
‘as a berd in the province of Rshtunik, southwest of the Lake.‘ 


4 For a recent study of Koriun and a comparison of the two recensions, see 
Gabriele Winkler, Koriwns Biographie des Mesrop Mastoc’, in the series Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta, no. 245 (Rome: Pontifico Istituto Orientale, 1994). 

° Ashkharhatsoyts [Geography], ed. Arsen Soukry, with a French translation 
(Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1881), p. 31; reprinted with an introduction by Robert 
H. Hewsen (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1994). For an English translation with 
comprehensive commentary, see Robert H. Hewsen, The Geography of Ananias of 
Širak (A3xarhac‘oyc’): The Long and the Short Recensions (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 
1992). Baghesh is also mentioned in the thirteenth-century Geography of Vardan, 
Ashkharhatsoyts Vardanay Vardapeti [Geography of Vardan Vardapet], ed. Haik 
Perperian [Haig Berberian] (Paris: Araks, 1960), p. 41. 

6 Patmutyun Sebeosi [History of Sebeos], ed. Gevorg V. Abgatyan (Erevan: 
Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1979), p. 165. It is doubtful that Bishop Sebeos 
is the author of this particular work; a History of Heraclius of about the same date 
is known only from fragments. See the introduction to the English translation and 
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This history is another text known only from a copy made in 
Bitlis—in fact, the same manuscript of 1672 which contains the 
original recension of Koriun. This manuscript spells the name 
“Baghaghesh.” The same spelling is found in the history of Tovma 
Artsruni. He calls Baghesh a Muslim shahastan or capital city. 
It was then a provincial capital under the control of the emirs 
of Diyarbakir (Diarbekir), and its ruler Musa ibn Zurara had 
married a sister of Bagarat, prince of Taron. The oldest surviving 
manuscript of Tovma’s history was completed in 1303 on the 
island of Aghtamar, and it, too, spells the name of Baghesh as 
Baghaghesh.” A Byzantine Greek text likewise refers to the Pass 
of Balales.’ But the shorter form “Baghesh” is found in all later 
Armenian writers; in Arabic, it is Badlis, and in old Turkish, 
Bidlis.° 

The origin of the name is unknown, but that has not deterred. 
speculation. From Aram Ghanalaryan’s traditional tales, Avanda- 
patum, it would appear that one cold winter a donkey wandered 
from its stable and perished in the valley below. When the snow 
melted next spring, the donkey was found frozen—hence the name 
pagh esh (cold donkey)."° 





historical commentary by Robert W. Thomson and James Howard-Johnston, The 
Armenian History Attributed to Sebeos (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1999), 
and the introduction by Abgaryan. 

7 For the publication of the manuscript copied at the monastery on Akhtamar, see 
Tovmayi Vardapeti Artsrunvoy Patmutiun Tann Artsruniats [Tovma Vardapet 
Artsruni’s History of the House of the Artsrunik], ed. Kerope Patkanian (St. 
Petersburg: Skorokhodov Press, 1887), p. 110, reprinted with introduction by Robert 
W. Thomson (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1991); trans. and comm. Robert W. 
Thomson, Thomas Artsruni: History of the House of Artsrunik (Detroit: Wayne State 

' University Press, 1985). 

8 Ernst Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071 
[Corpus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, 3: Alexander A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les 
Arabes, vol. 3 (Brussels: Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales, 1935)], p. 
32, referring to George of Cyprus, Descriptio Orbis Romani. Composed circa 600, 
this text devotes dispropotional space to southwest Armenia; it is apparently an inter- 
polation by a later editor, probably of the ninth century. See Hewsen, Geography, 
p. 31n118. 

° Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1960), pp. 1206-07, 
s.v. “Bidlis.” 

10 Aram Ghanalanyan, Avandapatum [Traditional Tales] (Erevan: Manuk Abegh- 
yan Institute of Literature, 1969), p. 160. See Oskian, Vankere, pp. 902-03, for other 
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The town appears only sporadically in Armenian sources. 
Matthew of Edessa tells us that a catapult was taken from there 
in 1055 by the Sultan Tughrul to be used in his siege of Manaz- 
kert. This was a Greek catapult originally constructed by the 
emperor Basil II, a fearful and terrifying machine. Luckily for 
the defenders of Manazkert, it was disabled by the first shot of 
a counter-catapult."’ The chronicler Mkhitar of Ani refers to 
Baghesh as one of the towns taken from the Turks by the 
Georgians in the reign of Tamar, Queen of Georgia (1184-1213). 
But it was not out of Muslim control for long.” 

Nonetheless, by the fifteenth century there were several 
churches and monasteries in and around the town, and Bitlis had 
become a center of manuscript production.’ The sermons of 
Grigor Tatevatsi were copied at Baghesh in 1410, the year before 
the author’s death, though the exact place is not named." In 1450 
a Chashots (Missal) was copied at the Monastery of Saint John 
the Baptist (Surb Hovhannes Mkrtich). This is the earliest sur- 
viving manuscript from that monastery.'> The usual title of Saint 
John’s monastery is Amrdol or Amrdolu, a corruption of Amlordi, 
that is, “the son of the barren one,” namely John son of Elizabeth, 
as described in the first chapter of the Gospel of Luke. 

Only a few manuscripts are known to have been copied there 


popular etymologies, and also those quoted by Frédéric Macler, “Notre Dame de 
Bitlis,” Journal asiatique, 11th ser., 6 (1915): 360. 

il Patmutiun Matteosi Urhayetsvoy (History of Matthew of Urha/Edessa] (Jeru- 
salem: St. James Press, 1869), p. 142; trans. and comm. Ara E. Dostourian, Armenia 
and the Crusades: The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Lanham, MD: University 
Press of America, 1993), section II, par. 3. See also Aristakes Lastiverttsi, Parmutyun 
[History], ed. Karen N. Yuzbashyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1963), 
p. 92; French translation in Marius Canard and Haig Berbérian, Aristakés de Lastivert 
(Brussels: Editions de Byzantion, 1973), p. 85. 

12 Mkhitar Anetsi, Matean ashkharhavep handisaranats [Book of World Events], 
ed. Hayrapet G. Margaryan (Erevan: Oriental Institute, 1983), pp. 119, 121. See also 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. “Bidlis.” 

3 See the works of Akinian, Oskian, and Macler cited above. Jean-Michel 
Thierry, Répertoire des Monastéres arméniens (Turnhout: Brepols, 1993), gives the 
names of other monasteries in Bitlis, but not the churches, where colophons indicate . 
that manuscripts were also produced. 

14 Now in the Matenadaran, MS 5740. . 

15 Oskian, Vankere, p. 904. A gospel dated to 1495 is now in the Matenadaran, 
MS 5751. 
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before the seventeenth century, when a school was established. 
There had been a school at the Monastery of the Mother of God 
(Astvatsatsin), which closed around 1600. The school at Amrdolu 
seems to have opened after repairs to the monastery in 1599. It 
was established by Barsegh Baghishetsi, abbot of Amrdolu, who 
died in 1615. After that date the activities of his pupils and 
successors are quite well known and need not be detailed here.'® 
Suffice it to say that the seventeenth-century historian Arakel of 
Tabriz gives a lengthy description of the school, which he says 
goes back to “old times.” He calls it a “college of scholars,” 
dasatun vardapetats.'’ In the Armenian encyclopedia its status is 
given as a “university” (hamalsaran), which may be misleading." 
In any event, Arakel’s description gives a clearer idea of the work 
of this institution. 

In chapter 29 of his history, Arakel writes: “Now from old 
times there was a college [dasatun] of vardapets in the city of 
Baghesh, in the monastery which is called Amrdol; they succeeded 
each other down to the times of our fathers.” Here his interest 
is in the succession of teachers, each passing on the rod of in- 
struction, the gavazan, in the line of pupils from Grigor Tatevatsi. 
The eighth in line was a certain Barsegh Gavartsi, of whom 
Arakel says: 


He was aware that there was no knowledge of the secular 
[artakin] sciences and grammar among the vardapets of Armenia, 
and he desired with great longing that not only himself but also 
all the nation might attain that grace and knowledge. Therefore 
he would continually take in his hands secular books, and al- 
though he did not fully comprehend them, yet he read them 
assiduously. He made a beginning with the Book of Definitions? 


16 See the comprehensive study by Nerses Akinian cited in note 1 above. 

17 Arakel Davrizhetsi, Girk Patmutiants [Book of Histories], ed. L.A. Khanlaryan 
(Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1990), p. 311; trans. Marie F. Brosset in 
Collection d'historiens arméniens, vol. t (St. Petersburg: Academy of Sciences, 1874). 

'8 Haykakan Sovetakan Hanragitaran {Armenian Soviet Encyclopedia], vol. 1 
(Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1974), p. 333, s.v. “Amrdolu Vanki 
Dprotse.” 

1° This is the famous introduction to philosophy by David, Davit Anhaght: Sah- 
mank Imastasirutyan [David the Invincible: Definitions of Philosophy], ed. Sen S. 
Arevshatyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1960); reprinted with facing 
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He read as far as the last chapter, then returned to the first chap- 
ter. As often as he read, he went back again, until he was famil- 
iar with all its contents. Then he passed on to another chapter, 
continuing in this way to the tenth chapter of the Definitions.” 

Once he had mastered it, he was able to teach it to others. 
Then, leaving the Definitions, he went on to Porphyry, to examine 
and test its contents as well. He began with great effort; and 
reading and re-reading Porphyry over many days with much labor, 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit he understood the genus and 
the species.”! 


Arakel describes the efforts of Barsegh’s pupils, especially the 
studious Melkiset, who eventually “comprehended and became 
versed in all the secular books.” By this Arakel means David’s 
Definitions, Porphyry’s Categories, Aristotle’s On Interpretation, 
and other philosophical texts. Melkiset later went to Echmiadzin, 
where he lectured on these topics; he died at Erevan in 1630. 
Arakel describes how the clergy and monks who had heard his 
lectures continued to study and teach elsewhere, emphasizing the 
scholars in Isfahan. 

In this chapter, or elsewhere in this history which he finished 
in the year 1654, Arakel says nothing about the study of the old 
histories of Armenia, nor does he mention the famous writers of 
old—Agatangeghos, Eghishe, and so on. The importance of Bitlis 
in the transmission of these Histories is primarily due to a later 
vardapet, Vardan. He was ordained in 1650 and became abbot 
of Amrdolu in 1662/63. He died in 1704 and was buried in the 
church. During his lifetime he traveled frequently; being highly 


English translation in Bridget Kendall and Robert W. Thomson, Definitions and 
Divisions of Philosophy by David the Invincible Philosopher (Chico, CA: Scholars 
Press, 1983). 

?° Tt is not certain whether Arakel’s copy of this famous book had a different 
numbering, but the standard modern editions have 21 chapters. 

7! It is not clear whether Arakel has in mind the text of Porphyry’s Eisagoge 
[Introduction]. For the Introduction and Armenian text, see Davit Anhaght Pilisopayi 
matenagrutiunk [Writings of David the Invincible Philosopher] (Venice: Mekhitarist 
Press, 1932), pp. 133-56. For the commentary, see ibid., pp. 157-263, and Sen S. 
Arevshatyan, Davit Anhaght: Verlutsutyun neratsutyan Porpyuri [David the Invin- 
cible: Commentary on the Introduction of Porphyry] (Erevan: Armenian Academy 
of Sciences, 1976). 
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respected he was used on official visits as a nvirak (nuncio) for 
the Catholicos. Because of his travels he is frequently mentioned 
in colophons written outside Bitlis. But here I want to concentrate 
on those Armenian histories which were written at the Monastery 
of Amrdolu under his direction, when the colophons mention him 
as the statsogh (patron). 


Manuscripts Written at Bitlis 
and Their Importance 


The manuscripts known to have been copied in Bitlis, especially 
at the Monastery of Saint John the Baptist, warrant particular 
attention. A perusal of the catalogues of the main collections of 
Armenian manuscripts will not give any reliable statistics but may 
roughly indicate the proportion of histories copied to the number 
of other types of books. As a general basis for comparison I use 
the indices of the two volume Catalogue of the Matenadaran, 
where the editors have grouped the 10,400 manuscripts into cate- 
gories.” Those containing histories, chronicles, or such material 
constitute just under 10 percent of the total. How does this com- 
pare with Bitlis? 

The number of manuscripts from Bitlis in collections other than 
the Matenadaran is too small for the figures to be meaningful.” 
So again I base my numbers on the collection in the Matenadaran. 
The total number of manuscripts now in that collection which 





?2 Q. Eganyan, A. Zeytunyan, P. Antabyan, Tsutsak dzeragrats Mashtotsi anvan 
Matenadarani {Catalogue of Manuscripts of the Mashtots Matenadaran], 2 vols. 
(Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1965-1970). 

3 The other significant collections are Jerusalem, Vienna, Venice, and New (Nor) 
Julfa. To the catalogues listed in Bernard Coulie, Répertoire des Bibliothéques et des 
Catalogues de Manuscrits arméniens (Turnhout: Brepols, 1992), should now be added 
the final volume, no. 11 (1991), for the Jerusalem collection by Norayr Bogharian, 
and volume 6 (1996) of the Venice collection by Sahak Chemchemian, which contains 
the manuscripts of histories, nos. 872-992. In the Jerusalem collection, none of the 
manuscripts copied at Amrdolu is a history. The Venice collection has later copies 
of Hovhannes Draskhanakerttsi and of Stepanos Orbelian (nos. 949 and 976), which 
were originally written at Amrdolu. Vardan provided the exemplars for the histories 
of Movses Khorenatsi, Asoghik, and Samvel Anetsi that are included in no. 908, 
written in 1683 at the Monastery of Surb Kirakos in Baghesh. The collection in 
Vienna also contains several late copies of histories written in Baghesh. 
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were written in Bitlis is 82, of which 28 were written at the 
Monastery of Amrdolu. But the figure for manuscripts containing 
Armenian histories or chronicles reverses the proportion. There 
are four copied at Amrdolu, all associated with the abbot Vardan, 
as well as one written at Van but also commissioned by Vardan; 
and only two copied elsewhere in Bitlis. Not only is four out of 
twenty-eight higher than the average of 10 percent histories out 
of all manuscripts but these four all were copied within the space 
of eighteen years, from 1672 to 1689.” 

Why are these four manuscripts of such significance? First let 
us look at their contents. Among the major historians of early 
and medieval Armenia, we find an impressive list: Agatangeghos, 
Koriun, Eghishe, Ghazar Parpetsi, Movses Khorenatsi, Sebeos, 
Ghevond, Hovhannes (Catholicos) Draskhanakerttsi, Matthew of 
Edessa (Matteos Urhayetsi), Samuel of Ani (Samvel Anetsi), 
Kirakos Gandzaketsi, Vardan Areveltsi, Stepanos Orbelian, and 
the Armenian adaptation of the Georgian Chronicles. If we in- 
clude the manuscript that was written at Van in 1669-74 for 
Vardan Baghishetsi, we could add Asoghik, Aristakes Lastiverttsi, 
Hovhan Mamikonian, and Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, with additional 
copies of Ghevond, Stepanos, and the Georgian Chronicles.” 

I am not suggesting that all these important works, a major 
part of classical Armenian historiographical writing, are known 
only from these five manuscripts. We can eliminate a fair number, 
which are known from earlier copies or in other ways do not 
depend for their survival on Vardan’s efforts. These are (in chron- . 
ological order): 


Eghishe—first attested in Matenadaran MS 1890, of A.D. 1174. 

Hovhan Mamikonian—known from Matenadaran MS 1912, of 
A.D, 1220. 

Vardan Areveltsi—known from Venice MS 516, written before 
A.D. 1304. 

Movses Khorenatsi, Asoghik, and Aristakes Lastiverttsi—known 
from Matenadaran MS 2865, of the fourteenth century. 


at Namely: Matenadaran MS 1896 (A.D. 1689), 1899 (A.D. 1676), 2639 (A.D. 
1672), 5501 (A.D. 1683/84). 
235 This is now Matenadaran MS 3070. 
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Stepanos Orbelian—known from Matenadaran MS 6271, of the 
fourteenth century. 

Matthew of Edessa—known from Matenadaran MS 6686, of 
A.D. 1582. 

Kirakos Gandzaketsi—known from Matenadaran MS 1518, of 
A.D. 1594,” 


We are then still left with a notable list: Agatangeghos, Koriun, 
Ghazar Parpetsi, Sebeos, Hovhannes Catholicos, Ghevond, and 
the Georgian Chronicles:”’ 


Agatangeghos. This is one of the best known texts in Arme- 
nian, and the story of Armenia’s conversion was equally popular 
outside the country. The first version of the Life of Gregory the 
Illuminator was translated into Greek and then Arabic but did 
not survive in Armenian. The Armenian text as we have it is a 
standardized later version, and that, too, was translated into Greek 
and other tongues. Many manuscripts are known, but the two main 
witnesses to the so-called “first group” are both associated with 
Bitlis. One was written in 1672; the other is earlier, written in 
1569 at the Monastery of the Mother of God (Surb Astvatsatsin), 
called Khndrakatar (she who fulfills requests). 

Koriun. We have already discussed his biography of Mashtots. 
The earliest full text comes at the end of the manuscript written 
in 1672, now Matenadaran MS 2639. That manuscript was copied 
from an older one written in erkatagir, that is, uncial script, 
which has now disappeared. Recent research by Gevorg Abgaryan 
has shown that the text of Koriun, which comes at the very end 
of the manuscript, is not in the same hand as the previous items. 
Abgaryan identifies the scribe with the Grigor, born in 1670, who 
later became abbot of Amrdolu and eventually patriarch of 
Jerusalem, the famous Grigor Shghtayakir.”* 

Ghazar Parpetsi. His history is included in the same manuscript 


26 Fragments of earlier date are not included in this list, which deals with whole 
texts only. 

27 J leave aside the chronicles of Samvel and Mkhitar, with whose textual history 
I am not very familiar. 

8 See the introduction to Abgaryan’s edition of Sebeos (note 6 above), p. 31. 
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dated to 1672. All surviving copies derive from it. There are ear- 
lier fragments, as of Koriun and other writers; but the text as a 
whole would probably have passed into oblivion if this particular 
manuscript had been lost before other copies were made. 

There is a special problem with Ghazar; as with Koriun, two 
versions are known. A fragment now in Saint Petersburg which 
pre-dates the year 1200 offers a different version from the text 
attested in the seventeenth-century copy made at Bitlis. The 
changes seem to be of a literary rather than substantive nature, 
and the fragment has a somewhat fuller text than the standard 
version.” On the basis of such a short piece it cannot be decided 
which is closer to the original of Ghazar. But its existence points 
to the uncertainties that still surround the texts of these famous 
writers. It does not seem likely that Vardan, abbot of Amrdolu, 
was himself responsible for revisions to Ghazar, since the texts 
of other works copied at his behest do not diverge much from 
the standard versions. 

Sebeos. This is another history which has survived only because 
Vardan Baghishetsi had it copied. Here we have a rather different 
problem from that of multiple recensions. The text in the manu- 
script has no author’s name or title. It deals with Armenia in the 
sixth and seventh centuries and is our earliest Armenian source 
for the first Muslim invasions. References in medieval texts in- 
dicate that there existed an Armenian text called the History of 
Heraclius. And since the emperor Heraclius, of the first part of 
the seventh century, figures prominently in this anonymous work, 
not surprisingly it was identified as that long lost history. Further- 
more, a history attributed to a certain Sebeos is mentioned in 
some medieval writers. As a Bishop Sebeos is known to have 
been active in the mid-seventh century, when this text was first 
published in 1851 by Taddeos Mihrdatian in Constantinople, what 
was more natural than to entitle it The History of Bishop Sebeos 





2 For the details regarding Ghazar, see Charles J.F. Dowsett, “The Newly Dis- 
covered Fragment of Lazar of Parp’s History,” Le Muséon 89 (1976): 97-122. For 
Koriun, see note 4 above. Cf. the two Armenian recensions of Socrates’ Ecclesi- 
astical History, discussed by Manea E. Shirinyan, “Ricerche sulla Storia Ecclesiastica 
de Socrate Scolastico e sulle sue versioni armene,” Annali di Ca’Foscari 33, pt. 
3 (1994): 151-67. 
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on Heraclius? More recent research, however, has shown that the 
surviving fragments of the History of Heraclius are quite a dif- 
ferent work;*° and there is no reason to suppose that the Bishop 
Sebeos of the Bagratunis was also a historian. The author of the 
text remains anonymous, but that does not alter its great sig- 
nificance as our only source for Armenian history of the period. 

Hovhannes Catholicos. This history is important not only for 
its detailed description of ninth- and tenth-century Armenia but 
also because its author played a personal role in the events of 
his time. The oldest surviving copy, from which all later copies 
descend, was written at the behest of Vardan at Amrdolu in 1689 
and is now in the Matenadaran as MS 1896.7! 

The importance of Vardan Baghishetsi’s work is not limited 
to the manuscripts copied in his own monastery. He commissioned 
a manuscript to be written at Van in 1669; this is now Matena- 
daran MS 3070. It contains copies of Ghevond and the Georgian 
Chronicles among other texts. The history of Ghevond deals with . 
Armenia in the seventh and eighth centuries under Muslim domi- 
nation and again is a unique source for the period. The earliest 
witness to the text is a thirteenth-century manuscript, now in the 
Matenadaran as MS 1902. But this was in Bitlis in the seven- 
teenth century and was repaired there in 1664.7 A colophon at 
the end of the manuscript states that twenty-five years later, in 
1689, Vardan Baghishetsi presented it to Holy Echmiadzin 
(whence it later made its way to the Matenadaran). Since the 
archetype of the Van manuscript lacked the beginning of Ghevond, 
the missing part was copied from this older manuscript. The lost 
archetype of the Van manuscript also contained a copy of the 
Armenian version of the Georgian Chronicles, the main Armenian 


30 The surviving fragments are translated in Jean-Pierre Mahé, “Critical Remarks 
on the Newly Edited Excerpts from Sebeos,” Medieval Armenian Culture, ed. Thomas 
J. Samuelian and Michael E. Stone (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1984), pp. 218-39. 
See also note 6 above. 

%1 In Paris there is a copy of the history of Hovhannes, made in 1736-37 in 
Venice, from an original of 1680 that was written in Baghesh. See Raymond H. 
Kévorkian and Armen Ter-Stepanian (assisted by Bernard Outtier and Guévorg Ter- 
Vardanian), Manuscrits arméniens de la Bibliothéque nationale de France: Catalogue 
(Paris: Bibliothéque nationale, 1998), no. 211. 

32 Fol. 294a. 
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source for information about their northern neighbors. The same 
text of the thirteenth century is found in Matenadaran MS 1902. 
So both of our old witnesses, from which all later copies of these 
` two histories were made, passed through the hands of Vardan. 
This list, which demonstrates the vital role played by Vardan 
Baghishetsi in the preservation of Armenian histories, does not 
exhaust the significance of Bitlis. The oldest copy of the book 
of Epic Histories or Buzandaran, which describes the critical first 
years of Christian Armenia after the time of Saint Gregory the 
Illuminator, was copied there in 1599. The manuscript, which also 
contains the histories of Movses Khorenatsi and Aristakes 
Lastiverttsi, is now in Jerusalem (MS 341). It was written at the 
Monastery of Saint Kirakos for Azaria, Catholicos of Sis. On a 
visit to Bitlis he saw copies of these histories and ordered a new 
copy for himself. 
_ Bitlis was by no means the most lively center of Armenian 
culture in the seventeenth century. Yet the work of Vardan 
Baghishetsi and his colleagues at the Monastery of Saint John 
the Baptist was of great significance in the train of transmission, 
from antiquity to the present, of the famous Armenian histories. 
Without Vardan’s careful efforts to assemble manuscripts of the 
classic Armenian historians and to have the old texts recopied 
—the histories of Koriun, Ghazar, Sebeos, and others—numerous 
works may never have survived. By his time the development of 
printing in Armenian circles was making a notable impact. But 
without the original texts in manuscripts from which printed books 
could be made, our knowledge of earlier Armenian history would 
have been grievously diminished. 


